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Stradivarius and the Violin. 
By F. J. Feris. 
Translated for this Journal by Henry W. Betrows. 
(Continued trom page 306 ) 

The labors of Gaspard de Salo, of Jean Paul 
Magini. and of the Amati, fixed the actual form 
of the violin, which originated in the 16th cen- 
tury and was carried at once to perfection, not 
the least among the astonishing things of that 
age so fertile in wonders. Let the violin be 
compared with one of those viols whose use was 
kept up in France to the time of Rameau (1750), 
and which are vulgarly known as quintons, and 
it will be hard to understand how from such a 
rude and imperfect affair should have issued, at 
one stroke, an instrument, which all attempts to 
modify in later times have wholly failed, and 
from which nothing can be taken away, to which 
nothing can be added, without injury. 

In truth, nothing can be more felicitous than 
the acoustic combinations of the violin. Its chest, 
whose length is from 13 1-2 to 14 1-2 inches, its 
greatest breadth a little over 8 inches, its least 
4 1-2, is at its greatest thickness only 2 1-3 inches. 
Its walls are so thin that the weight of the chest 
is only about 7 1-2 ounees; nevertheless, this 
fabric, so frail in appearance, offers a prodigiously 
energetic resistance to the destructive forces 
which incessantly tear at it; for the violin  sus- 
tains for ages a tension of from 515 to 541 
pounds (from 40 to 42 kilogrammes).and a pres- 
sure of 156 pounds (12 kilogrammes), upon its 
weakest part. Its symmetrical figure, its graceful 
and well-proportioned outlines, the opposite in- 
dentations in the middle of its length, tle arch- 
ing surfaces of its upper and lower tables, the 
four triangular columns concealed in the corners 
of the indentations, and the two ledges placed at 
each extremity, co-ordinate themselves so harmo- 
niously, that resistance and elasticity find them- 
selves in perfect equilibrium. 

The indentations in the sides of the instrument 
are not solely designed to allow the bow to act 
freely upon the four strings; but they exert a 
very great influence upon the brilliancy and the 
energy of the tone, since the extremities of the 
instrument produce those energetic vibrations 
which return in reverberations to the place 
whence they derived their impulse. This was 
not understood by Chanot, when he wished to 
do away the indentations, expecting by this in- 
novation to increase the resonance of the violin, 
and ignorant that he was only returning to the 
imperfect forms of the middle ages. 

Every thing has been anticipated in the con- 
struction of the violin—not only the production 
of its tones, but the security of its substance, its 
preservation and the means of remedying the 
accidents to which it is liable. For instance, it 
was necessary that it should be made interiorly 
accessible, for indispensable repairs. To attain this 
end, the ingenious idea was hit upon of making 
the two tables slightly wider than otherwise 
necessary, overlapping the ribs about a quarter 





of an inch, which affords the tool used in unglue- 
ing the tables a neccessary support, and then 
covers up the operation itself. Further, these 
borders have been raised and ornamented with a 
tri-colored thread, which sets off the instrument } 4 
and finally they serve as a defence to the fragili- 
ty of the tables. Nothing similar exists in the 
viols which immediately preceded the violin. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that’ 
the position and shape of the ff, which in the 
violin, the alto and the bass replace the openings 
in the more ancient instruments, were arbitrary. 
The position of these ff, their shape, the least 
details in their cutting are so essential, that in 
nothing ean they be changed without injury to 
the quality of the tone. The neck of the violin 
deserves not less praise than the other parts of 
the instrument, for the simplicity of its arrange- 
ment, and the softness of its outlines so happily 
terminated by the elegance of the scroll. And 
the apparatus for stretching the strings, whose 
vibrations reveal the qualities of the instrument, 
are such as to leave nothing more simple or 
effective to be conceived of. 

Maple and fir are the chief materials of the 
violin. These two woods afford infinite varieties, 
on account of the different climates in which 
they grow. The maple used by the Italian manu- 
facturers came from Croatia, Dalmatia and Tur- 
key. It was sent to Venice prepared for the 
oars used in the galleys; and the Turks, it is said, 
constantly in rivalry and often at war with the 
Venetians, took care to send the most wavy wood, 
that it might the more easily break! It was from 
those portions of the niaple specially destined for 
oars, that the Italian makers chose what suited 
them for the manufacture of their violins. 

The fir used by the Cremona school of makers 
was taken from the Southern declivity of the 
mountains between Switzerland and Italy and 
from the Tyrol. Stradivarius, of whom we shall 
speak presently, chose in general such parts as 
possessed thin and straight fibres, well compacted 
and always perpendicular to the plane of the 
violin. 

We have already given the results of the skill 
of the great workmen of the school of .Brescia 
and of the Amati family. In the instruments of 
Garparo de Salo and of Magini, a sonority grand, 
majestic and penetrating, but muffled and melan- 
choly ; in those of Nicholas, the most skillful of 
the Amati, a tone pure, sweet, silvery, but of 
feeble intensity. | Mellowness 4§d sweetness 
united with clearness, brilliancy and vibratory 
power, was the last problem to be resolved. The 
man came, who by constant advances, at length 
found out the secret of all these combined per- 
fections. Thisman was Antoine Stradivarius, of 
whom we are now about to speak. After stating 
all that the utmost diligence can collect about his 
person and family, we shall foltow him into his 
works and put beyond doubt or discussion, we 
think, the principles which were the fruit of his 
studies and which guided him in the best produc- 





tions of his skill. 


II. 
ANTOINE STRADIVARIUS. 

Born at Cremona, Antoine Stradivarius de- 
scended from an ancient knightly and senatorial 
family of that city. In a catalogue of the ancient 
families who have been in public employ, still 
preserved in the municipal archives of Cremona, 
we find a succession of the Stradivarius family, 
whose members have been clothed with the high- 
est dignities from 1127 to 1474. 

Although the precise date of his birth cannot 
be discovered, from any public register, yet in a 
violin in the collection of Count Cozio de Sala- 
bue, a label is found written by his own hand, in 
which his name and age (92 years) and the date 
of 1736 appear. Stradivarius was born, then, 
in 1644, 

A pupil of Nicolas Amati, he made as early 
as 1667, at the age of twenty-three, some violins 
which were only exact reproductions of the 
forms of his master, and in which he placed the 
label of Nicolas. It was not till 1670 that he 
began to sign his instruments with his own 
name. During the twenty years which elapsed 
from that period to 1690 he produced little. We 
may be tempted to think that he was meanwhile 
occupied with experiments and theories in this 
art, rather than with works having a mercenary 
end. In respect of the position of the wood, laid 
in its native plane, in pattern, and the peculiarity 
of the swells and of the varnish, the instruments 
made by Stradivarius up to this time are not 
essentially different from those of Nicolas 
Amati. 

Sixteen hundred and ninety furnishes an epoch 
of more marked transition in the works of Stra- 
divarius. At that date he began to give more 
amplitude to his model, to perfect the swells, and 
to determine the thicknesses in a more rigorous 
manner. His varnish is deeper colored; in a 
word his productions have assumed another look ; 
there remain in them still, however, evident tra- 
ditions of the school of Nicolas Amati. The 
instrument-makers of the actual time designate 
them habitually under the name of “Stradivarius 
Amati-sized.”. In 1700, the artist has reached 
his 56th year ; his talent is then in all its strength , 
and from that date to 1725, the instruments 
which leave his hand are so many perfect works. 
He stumbles no more; sure of himself and of 
his purpose, he carries into the least details the 
most precious finish. His model has all the size 
desirable; he designs the lines with a taste and a 
purity which for a century and a half have exci- 
ted the admiration of connoisseurs. The wood, 
chosen with the finest discernment, unites with 
the greatest beauty of shades, all the conditions 
of resonance. In the bottom, and the ribs also , 
he then changed the old plan and used the wood 
across instead of with the grain. The swells of 
his instrnments, without being too elevated, flow 
in mild and regular curves, which have all the 


flexibility necessary. The gills, cut with a mas- 
terly hand, become models for his successors. The 
scroll, which has taken on a severer character, is 
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earved with a great perfection. The beautiful 
yellow tones of Stradivarius’s varnish date from 
this era; the substance of itis very fine and of a 
superior fluidity. 

In the interior, the artist’s work offers no less 
perfection. Every thing there is done with the 
greatest care. The thicknesses are fixed by 
strict reasons and are remarkable for a precision, 
which could only have been attained by long 
study. The bottom, the top and all the parts are 
in perfectly harmonious relations with each other. 
Reiterated trials and persevering observations 
must have led Stradivarius through all this period 
to have made the supports and the ribs of his 
violins of willow, whose specific lightness surpas- 
ses that of all other woods. In short, everything 
has been foreseen, calculated, settled in a final 
manner, in these admirable instruments. The 
beam alone is too weak, in consequence of the 
progressive raising of the diapason since the 
beginning of the 18th century, which has inevi- 
tably resulted in a considerable increase of ten- 
sion, and a much greater amount of pressure on 
the top of the violin. Thence the 
necessity of re-beaming all the old violins and 


has come 


violoncellos. ; 

At the very time that Stradivarius had arrived 
at the perfection of which we have just spoken, 
and was working with absolute certainty of desired 
results, he occasionally varied from his definite 
type, to satisfy the fancies of artists or amateurs. 
Thus he made some violins of a longer pattern. 
They are less graceful in form, but the same care 
presided over their finish ; all is proportioned to 
the modification of the shape, to maintain equilib- 
rium in the vibrations. In these instruments, as 


in the others which left his hand at this period of 


his life, the sonority has that noble power, that 
brilliancy and peculiarity, which have assured 
every where the great renown of Stradivarius. 
The instruments produced by Stradivarius 
from 1725 to 1730 still keep these qualities, 
although the work has not quite the same per- 
fection. The swells are a little 
whence results a little less splendor in the tones. 


more round, 


The delicacy and finish both decline regularly ; 
the varnish is browner. The durability dimin- 


ishes—for, in a regular proportion, the works of 


this epoch have more rapidly disappeared. — In 
1730, and even a little earlier, the stamp of the 
master almost entirely disappears. A_ practised 
eye discerns that the instruments have been made 
by less skilful hands. He himself designates 
many as having been made only under his direc- 
tion: Sub disciplina Stradivarii. In others we 
recognize the hand of Charles Bergonzi and of 
the sons of Stradivarius, Omobono and Francesco. 
At the death of this celebrated man many unfin- 
ished instruments existed in his workshop. These 
were finished by his sons. The most of them 
have his name on the label. Thence follows the 
uncertaintly and confusion which prevails in 
regard to the productions of his last days. 


Stradivarius made only a small number of | 
Their quality of | 
sound—penetrative, noble, sympathetic—is of the | 


altos; all of the large size. 


highest beauty. 

A much larger number of violoncellos came 
from his hand ; and the same ascending scale in 
perfection of work and exquisiteness of finish is 
to be observed in them, as in the violins. These 
instruments are of two sizes; the one larger, to 
which was formerly given the name of basso ; the 











other, much smaller, which is the violoncello, 
properly so called. In the first class, belongs the 
bosso of M. Servais, professor in the royal con- 
servatory at Brussels, and a virtuoso of European 
reputation. The sonority of this fine instrument 
is extraordinarily powerful, and matched by a 
silvery mellowness. ‘The violoncello of the excel- 
lent artist, M. Franchomme, is of the second pat- 
tern; it belonged formerly to Duport: it is an 
instrument of the greatest value. 
is preferred in our day, its dimensions being 


é : CLE 
much better suited to the execution of difficulties. 


‘It needs the hand of Servais for an instrument 
such as his is. 

The violoncellos of Stradivarius have an im- 
mense superiority “over all instruments of the 
same kind; their powerful voice possesses an 
amplitude, a distinetion of timbre, and a brilliancy 
which nothing can equal. These precious qualities 
result first from the choice of the wood, and second 
from the effect of the thicknesses, which are 
treated ina large manner, and finally from the 
exact relation of all parts of the instrument to 
each other, so balanced that the vibrations are 
free, energetic and prolonged. | What. assures 
the superiority of these instrumerts and of the 
violins, is the constant regard paid to acoustic 
principles. 

At the time when Stradivarius was working, 
viols of all kinds were still in use in the orches- 
tra; he himself made many of diverse forms and 
dimensions, some with six and seven strings; 
quintons, also, with elevated ribs and arched tops ; 
guitars, lutes and mandolins besides. One of 
these last instruments is to be found at Paris 
now ; the fineness of the work and the beauty of 
the varnish are very remarkable ; the carvings of 
the head are of a rare delicacy, and in the gen- 
eral effect, as well as in all its details, this beauti- 
ful instrument unites all kinds of perfections. 

Two things are equally noticeable in the career 
of Stradivarius, the excellence of his instruments 
and their almost It is true 
the multiplicity of his works is accounted for by 


endless number. 


the gréat age he reached, and by the persever- 
ance in work wnich he kept up tothe last. Stra- 
divarius was of that small number of men, who, 
having made perfection their goal so far as hu- 
manity may attain it, never wander from the way 
which conducts to it; whom nothing distracts, 
nothing delays; whom disappointments do not 
discourage ; and who, full of faith in the worth of 
their aim and in their own ability to reach it, 
make their best successes only fresh starting- 
points for new endeavors. To Stradivarius, his 
art was the entire world ; in it he concentrated all 
his faculties. Even so, he could not have attained 
his great results if his genius had not corres- 
ponded to his aspirations His long life of 93 
years flowed away in a peaceful workshop, he 
sitting at higpench, compass or tool in hand. 

We have already mentioned the fact that Stra- 
divarius finished a violin at 92 years of age, in 
1736. He had been expecting his end long 
before this, for he had built his tomb in 1729. 
We have a proof of this in an extract from the 
Inscriptiones Cremonenses universe, in which the 
fullest evidence is aflorded under the seals of the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Cremona in 
1855. 

The date of 1729 upon the tomb had left the 
impression that Stradivarius died that year; but 
the discovery of the violin, in which he had 


This pattern | 
| of that month, at the full age of 93. 
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stamped his own age at 92, overthrew that tradi- 
tion. New researches, made with indefatigable 
diligence, have been rewarded with success, and 
have established the precise date of the death of 
this distinguished artist. In an authenticated 
extract from the Register of the Cathedral at 
Cremona, attested by M. Jules Fusetti, vicar of 
that church, we have proof that Antoine Stradi- 
varius was buried the 19th Dec. 1737; and we 
infer that he had died either on the 17th or 18th 


(To be continued). 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Mendelssohn's Songs for the Voice with 


Pianoforte, 

With whatever readiness other nations may have 
adopted German music, the so-called Zed has not 
found mach favor with any of them; and yet it may 
be boldly asserted that just in this form the true 
German genius is most cleerly reflected. Those not 
thoroughly acquainted with the , musical literature of 
that country can hardly form an idea of the immense 
flood of songs (Lieder) that have been composed, 
from the middle of the last century, from the days of 
Adam Hiller and Mozart, down to Schubert, Men- 
delssohn and Robert Franz. For a long period it 
seemed to be the custom with every young composer 
to make his debut with a set of six or twelve songs ; 
many continuing to cultivate this field exelnsively, 
while others would return to it in their happiest 
moments and occasionally present to their admirers 
a new book of songs. No composer of any note has 
neglected to add his share to this store. 

The number of songs which Mendelssohn has 
contributed amounts to about eighty. It was his 
custom to publish them in sets of six each ; at first, 
however, so that two sets formed one Opus; aecord- 
ingly, ops. 8 and 9, comprise each twelve songs.— 
Mendelssohn was undoubtedly a believer in the 
sacred number Three. All his compositions left the 
press in sets of three or six (twice three) each ; the 
larger ones, of course, excepted, which he published 
singly. If there are some extant in sets of four, or 
any other number, they must be posthnmous works. 
Opus 19 consists of six songs for the voice and six 
for the piano solo (1st book of the well-known 
Lieder ohne Worte). Op. 34, 47, 57, 71 (the last he 
published) contain each again six songs, making in 
all fifty-four. Besides these a few'more appeared, 
not numbered, as fugitive pieces, during the com- 
poser’s life. The rest, op. 84, 86 and 99, of three 
and six songs respectively, were published after his 
death. 

It may seem to come somewhat post /estum to 
speak of these songs, now that Robert Franz has 
enchanted the world with his wonderful lays. Still, 
one may bea great admirer of Franz’s songs, and be 
none the less charmed by those of Mendelssohn ; 
provided yon have still left you some purity of mind, 
some innocence, some simplicity. ‘To musical poli- 
ticians, speculators, demagogues, and similar folks, 
I should ery ont: stand back! The aversion to 
short, simple and expressive pieces, now so common 
among musicians and amateurs, is no doubt one of 
the causes why Mendelssohn’s songs have lately been 
much neglected. They share this fate, however, with 
many others; those of Schumann and Beethoven, 
for instance. It seems, moreover, at if the piano- 
forte, this despot of modern music, as it has killed 
nearly all all other instruments, were about to ex- 
tinguish also the voice. People like now better to 
play than to sing a song. 

In his songs Mendelssohn is entirely himself : the 
matchless, amiable, tasteful, profound composer.— 
Here, perhaps, more than in any of the other forms 
he has cultivated, all his fine qualities are concen- 
trated. How many brave musicians and singers 
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could I name who will never forget the pleasure they 


have derived from these beautiful little tone crea- 
tions! My friend Theodore—I see him still at the 
instrument, with a bound volume of our master’s 
songs, just then published, before him. He had per- 
formed that charming Minnelied or love song (op. 34, 
No. 1), 

* Leucht't heller als die Sonne, 

Thr lieben Aiigelein.” 

(Beam brighter than the sun, 

Ye sweet, dear little eyes !) 
and that incomparable Spring song (No, 3 from the 
same opus), 

“Es brechen im schallenden Reigen 

Die Friihlingsstimmen los.”’ 

(In clear melodious chorus 

The voices of Spring break forth), 
when he turned round to me, his cheeks flushed, his 
blue eyes glistening with enthusiasm, exclaiming : 
let Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, and all of that tribe, pros- 
trate themselves before the master who-could create 
such music ! 

Although I did not wholly approve of the tenor of 
his invocation, still, since the two songs belonged to 
my favorites, I solemnly responded : let them pros- 
trate themselves! Then, taking up the volume, he 
flourished it triumphantly in the air and cried: Bring 
me a man able to show me in the whole of this col- 
lection a single measure that does not give proof of 
the purest taste, of the most refined ear, of the deep- 
est sentiment ! 

Theodore was a Mendelssohnian of fnll blood and 
naturally jealous for the fame of his idol; still, with- 
out reason; in regard to these songs at least there 
has been heard no voice but that of praise ; their 
excellence is universally acknowledged. But how to 
choose from among so much that is beautiful ?- There 
is, for instance, that Venetian Gondola song (op. 57, 
No. 5), the text a translation of Moore’s well-known 

“When through the Piazetta 
Night breathes her cool air.” 
How characteristic of the cool sea breeze, of the pale 
moon, of the lover’s longing and yearning is that 
melody, supported by-so truthful an accompaniment ! 
How original, and natural at the same time, is the 
harmonic web, with the suspended notes in the voice 
which, when just about to close, find themselves 
again suspended over a foreign bass! That is in- 
deed music for which a great poet has good reason to 
thank a greater composer. In this as in most of the 
songs there is an ample field for vocal display in the 
better sense; the good singer may here revel in his 
element, as the fish in the water. Next may be men- 
tioned the Spring song (op. 19, No: 1) : 
“In dem Waide siisse Tine 
Singen kleine Vigelein.” 
(In the forest little birds 
‘Sweetest sounds are singing). 
the words of which are from the Old German. I 
hardly know why I am se fond of this little piece 
(don’t laugh at me !)—it is so charming, so innocently 
cheerful— 
“Sweet voice of comfort! ‘twas like the stealing 
Of summer wind thro’ some wreathed shell— 
. * * * . o * * 
*Twas whispered balm—'twas sunshine sung!” 

It will be remembered that in one of his famous 
“ Travelling Letters,” (see Uuight’s Journal, vol. 
XXI, No. 3), Mendelssohn writes: “ There are new 
songs under way again, dear sisters! You do not 
know my principal song in E major, ‘On the Jour- 
ney;’ it is very sentimental,” The song here 
referred to can be no other than the Reiselied (ops. 19 
No 6). 

“ Bringet des treusten Herzens Griisso, 
Kilende Wellen, zu ihr hin!” 
(Bring to her, swift moving waves, 
Greetings of my faithful heart !) 

It is, indeed, sentimental enough, but just the right 
song for a gentle soul torn from the beloved; it dis- 
solves sorrow into sweet tears. 





A great number are too well known to need 
description here ; for instance: “On Song’s bright 
pinions,” “ It is ordained by Heaven’s decree,” and 
others. ‘ 

As stated above, the last work Mendelssohn pub- 
lished—if we except that collection of small pieces 
for the pianoforte (Kinderstiicke) marked as op. 72, 
(known here, under the name of ‘“* The Gift ’’), but’ 
which belong to an earlier period—was a book of six 
songs, op. 71. To the many, many admirers of the 
great composer it was always a “ grand time ’’? when 
a new set made its appearance ; but little did we 
dream that these were to be his ‘swan songs.” In 
the selection of the poems for this last set he seems 
almost to have been guided by a presentiment of his 
approaching end (as indeed, sometime before he lay 
down never to rise again, he was troubled by the 
gloomy thought of an early death). They are 
mostly of a mournful character; they speak of 
anguish and pain which should be forgotten; of a 
” that will soon dawn, since God’s 
grace and goodness are never far off ; of wandering 
away to a “ distant land”; of joys passed; ‘the 
friend’s faithful counsel, the beloved one’s sweet 
glance, where are they ?”’—and similar prophetic 
allusions. The music to the first, inscribed Zrdstung 
(Consolation), breathes that tender piety, that sweet 
comfort, for which the composer of St. Paul is cele- 
brated. The sixth and last one is a Nachtlied (Night- 
song). How ominous the words : 


“better morrow 


“ Time travels, thus, thro’ all the night.* 
And many an one must join his flight 
Who never would have thought it.” 
and towards the close : 
“God we will praise till the clear, bright morning shines.” 
The music accords with the text. A syncopated 
octave in the bass (the 5th of the chord of E flat), 
indicative of the tolling of the night or vesper bell, 
first heard alone, serves asthe foundation over which 
melody and harmony, closely united, move mourn- 
fully along. At the entrance of the words “ God we 
the voice soars powerfully up to the 


will praise ” 
highest region, but soon resumes its former position. 
The low, subdued tolling of the bell, after the voice 
has ceased, is heard again ; it grows softer and softer, 
and then all is still. BENDA. 
Haydn's Note-Books in England. 
Translated for this Journal by A. W. T. 
hI. 


(Contlnued from page 308). 





The Duke of Cumberland has had to pay 
£25,000 for adultery. 
Mein Weib singsi si geigsi. (i) 





Haymarket Theatre. 

This theatre held 4000 persons. The pit or 
parterre alone is large enough for 1200; in each 
The am- 
phitheatre is perfectly round, is 4 stories high, 
and to light the same a very large and beautiful 
chandelier is let down from the ceiling, contain- 
ing some 70 lights. Its position is in the centre 
of the amphitheatre—cuts no one off from the 


box ten persons can sit comfortably. 


view of the arena, and lights up the whole house. 
Besides this, there are in the first and second 
boxes small lustres, which are fastened about a 
fout distant from the front of the boxes. 





For the bell-ringing in Oxford on occasion of 
my taking the Doctor’s degree I had to pay 1 1-2 
guineas ; and for the use of the gown half a guinea- 

The journey cost me 6 guineas. 





The city of London owns 4000 carts for street 
cleaning, of which 2000 are daily in use. 


315, 








March 17, 1792, I was bled in London. 





In the month of August I dined on board an 
Fast India merchant vessel carrying 6 guns. 

I was splendidly entertained. 

Tn this month I went with Mr. Fraser by way 
of the Thames from Westminster bridge to Rich- 
mond, where we dined upon an island. We were 
24 persons, besides the band of music. 

The size of war vessels in England is reckon- 
ed by the number of their cannon—each cannon 
is reckoned as a thousand pounds.(?) 





Madame Mara was hissed at Oxford, because 
she would not rise from her seat during the Hal- 
lelujah chorus. (}) 





December 14th I dined for the first time with 
Mr. Shaw. He received me below at the door, 
and took me immediately to his wife, who was 
surrounded by her.two daughters and other 
ladies: AsI paid my compliments to them in 
turn, I suddenly became aware that the lady of 
the house, her daughters and the other ladies had 
each, in addition to their headdresses, in front a 
pearl-colored ribbon, three fingers broad, with 
the name Haydn very neatly wrought thereon in 
gold; and Mr. Shaw had the same name wrought 
with the finest steel beads into the ends of his 
collar-bands in front of his dress, which was of 
the finest cloth, smooth, and with handsome steel 
buttons. Mrs. Shaw is the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen. N.B. Her husband asked me 
for some token of remembrance. I gave him a 
snufl-box, which I had just bought new for a 
guinea, and he gave me his own in return. Some 
days after I called upon him and saw that he had 
had a silver case made for my box, on the top of 
which is very neatly engraved an Apollo’s harps 
and round about it the following words: “ Ex 
dono celeberrimi Josephi Haydn.” 

N.B. The Mistress gave me in remembrance a 


pin. 


In the first concert the Adagio of the new 
Symphony in D was repeated. 

In the second concert the chorus and the above 
Symphony were given again, and the first Alle- 
gro and the Adagio were repeated. 

In the third concert the new Symphony in b 
fa was given, and the first and last Allegros were 
encored. 





Lord Clermont once gave a grand gupper and, 
when the health of the king was drunk, he or- 
dered the band of wind instruments to play the 
well-known “God save the King” in the street 
—in the midst of a furious snow storm. This 
took place Feb. 19, 1792. So madly do they 
drink in England. 


The Castle church of Windsor is a very old 
but noble building. The high altar cost 50,000 
florins—the picture is the Ascension of Christ on 
enamelled glass ; at the side altar on the right a 
smaller picture of the appearance of Christ to 
the herdsmen, has been finished this year, 1792. 
The value of this smaller picture is considered 
greater than that of the larger. The view from 
the terrace is divine. ° 


Hardy. Otto. Guttenbrun. 
Hoppner. Dassie artist in wax. 


N. B. The first four gentlemen painted my 
portrait. Dassie in wax.(k) 
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The Theatre of Varietés Amusantes in Saville 
Row. Nov. 23d I was invited thither. It is an 
exhibition of Marionettes. The figures were 
well arranged. The singers were bad, but the 
orchestra middling good. 








‘ 


Mara, before her departure for Italy, sang 4 
times in the Haymarket theatre in the English 
Opera “ Artaxerxes” by Dr. Arne, She again 
gained a universal tempest of applause. She was 
paid for each night £100. 





The larger blacklead pencils cost 1-2 guineas. 
The smaller 5 shillings 6 penz. 


The writing pens, 6 6 
Shillings. Pence. 

Steel buttons, j ke 2 0 
A steel girdle . | 4 0 
A steel chain ‘ og oa 6 

2 sacisars (scissors) 3 sh. each 6 

8 «& at 6 sh. each 18 0 
Bee: at : . . 7 6 
at . ‘ ‘ 9 0 

7 penn knifes i ok 1 0 


Nov. 14th, 1791, sent off to Herr v. Kees, by 
the post, 2 Symphonies, for which I paid 1 
guinea 11 1-2shillings ; paid also 3 shillings for 2 
letters, and 1 guinea for copying. 





Notes BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


(i)A very queer bad German saying, which Haydn 
picked up somewhere, meaning only “ My wife sings 
and plays violin.” 

(j) What made the matter worse was that Madame 
Mara was on the stage as a vocalist. 

The Harmonicon gives the following note : 

Madame Mara was in the: habit of taking great 
liberties with the public, and in the constant practice 
of keeping her seat, while the other principal singers 
were more decorously standing. The young men at 
Oxford seized a very favorable opportunity of re- 
buking her. Everybody knows that the moment the 
Hallelujah chorus commences, performers and audi- 
ence all rise; Mara, however, was silly enough to 
resist this custom fon the occasion alluded to, and 
was fairly hissed out of the orchestra. 





(k) Correction. In the other book I mistook aus 
for und, and translated “Otto und Guttenbrun,” 
“Otto from Guttenbrun’;” the reader sees, however, 
that a man, not the place of that name, is meant.— 
Dassie’s likeness was a wax medallion portrait. 

Now I am in for corrections, here is one in relation 
to a mistranslation in the letters of Haydn, publish- 
ed in the Journal of Music a year or two since. 

When a lady asked Dr. Johnson why he had given 


a certain definition to some word or other, he answer- | 


ed “Ignorance, Madame, pure ignorance.” The same 
excuse is here given for having translated “Eng- 
lische, gnadige Frau’’—‘ English,” &c., instead of 
“Angelic,” which I am assured, the word means,— 
The mistake was natural enough, as Haydn wrote in 
London and began with a capital E. 
(To be Continued.) 
aie at a i nd 
The Funeral of the Poet Uhland. 
By Mary H. C. Boorn. 
Zouricu, SwitzeERLAND, Nov. 27, 1862. 

To the Editors of the Independent :—To whom has 
Ludwig Uhland failed to sing, and on what has his 
muse beeu silent? Surely upon nothing good, or 
grand, or beautiful! 

Beneath the sacred sod, in his poet-grave at Tii- 
bingen, sleeps the great singer and patriot, for whom 
the mighty German heart mourns with one sorrow- 
ing thrill. 

There, where the sweet key-note first sounded, 














among the majestic hills, to which the grand anthem 
of his life was so melodiously attuned, where its mu- 
sic swelled and soared, and from whence it ran 
round the world, in undying echoes, its last notes 
sank to silence, In the twilight of the day and the 
year, and of his loving life, the life-lamp went ont in 
its socket. He died, where he was born and lived, 
ou the evening of the 14th of November, 1862, at 
his home in Tiibingen, Germany, aged seventy-six 
years. 

No German poet, not even excepting Schiller and 
Goethe, is so familiarly known to American readers 
in general, through the medium of small translations, 
as Uhland. We find his poems in reading-books, in 
newspapers, in scrap,books — scattered all about. 
His songs of the Minnesingers are, perhaps, the 
most universally attractive; their ideal romance is 
enchanting. But I cannot love him more than in 
his smallest, simplest bursts of melody ; as, for in- 
stance : 

POET BLESSINGS. 
As 1 passed a enitured way, 
Listening to the Lark's sweet lay, 
I beheld a Laborer there, 
Working, with his silver hair. 


Blessings—cried I—on the Field; 
Rich its golden harvest vield ! 
Blessings on this withered hand, 
Sowing still the fruitful land. 


Spake to me his earnest face, 

** Poet blessings out of place. 
Bringing. like the heaven's scorn, 
Crops of Flowers instead of Corn!” 


Friend! my simple minstrel powers 
Waken not too many flowers, 

Only what the gleaners may 

Leave your gr«ndson for his play. 


A distinguished German artist has taken for the 
theme of one of his most beautiful and exquisite 
paintings, Uhland’s well-known 

SHEPHERD'S SABBATH SONG. 
Fod’s holy day is here! 
Tn the wide pastures I am all alone, 
Only one bells sweet tone— 
And silence, far and near. 


Prayerful, I bend the knee. 
Mysterious awe !—Oh, sweet to feel 
How many at thls moment Kneel 

Unseen, and pray with me. 


The heavens that arch away, 
So clear their tranquil scope— 
As if the clouds would ope. 

It is God’s holy day. 


The artist has thrown the whole soul of the verses 
upon his canvas ; the very atmosphere is laden with 
prayer and stillness, and with Sabbath peace. 

Among his minor songs, perhaps none aré more 
universally known, none more sure to be found in 
every nook and corner of Germany and Switzerland, 
than 

THR CASTLE BY THE SBA. 
Have you ever seen that kingly house— 
That high house by the sea ; ; 

The golden and the rosy clouds 
Above its turrcts flee ; 


And fain it would lean downward 
To the mirroring wave below, 
And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening sunset’s glow ? 


Indeed, and T have seen it, 
That castle by the sea, 

Aud the moon above it beaming, 
And tha mists that round it flee. 


The winds and ocean's billows 
Sung. as they surged along. 

Didst thou hear from the hall of the castle 
The harp, and festal song? 


The winds and the waves are dying 
Stiil, in their mystic spheres.— _ 

A song of mourning from the hall 
T heard amid my tears. 


Saw'st thou upon the turrets 

The King walk with his Queen, 
Their crimson mantles waving, 

Their jeweled crown’s bright sheen? 


And led they not in rapture 
A beauteous maiden there, 
Resplendent as the golden sun, 
Glowing with golden hair? 


I saw the regal parents, 
In mourning robes arrayed ; 
T could not see the royal crown, 
I did not see the maid. 


The funeral obsequies in honor of the dead poet 
were of the most imposing nnd magnificent charac- 
ter, as befitted the last tribute of the nation to the 


memory of its most beloved singer and honored pa- 


triot. The coffin, as is the custom at European fun- 
erals, was placed outside the door of the house, and 
was completely covered with flowers. Twelve laurel 


ee 
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crowns adorned its top. At the right and left of the 
head were the two crowns brought by the German 
and Schwaben Singers’ Union, decorated with the 
German colors ; between them, that brought by the 
academic scholars of the gymnasinm ; at the foot, 
the crown of laurel inwoven with roses, as the last 
token of love and devotion, by the Liederkranz of 
Ki chenheim. Upon this crown lay the single palm- 
leaf—emblem of peace—the offering of the Singars’ 
Society of Stuttgart. As the coffin was lifted upon 
the hearse, the members of the Stuttgart Liederkranz 
and of the Academy’s Liedertafel joined in the 
beautiful choral, “Shall not Love also weep ?” 

The hearse was drawn by four white horses, draped 
in mourning,led by eight students, four on each side. 

The city was overflowing with strangers from every 
direction, far and near, who had come by the extra 
trains to take part in the funeral ceremonies ; Sing- 
ers, Turners, Firemen, and Freeshooters cume flock- 
ing to Tiibingen that day, not only in hundreds, but 
by thousands—every society with its garlands and 
crowns of laurel. The procession moved slowly 
forward in the following order: the body, preceded 
by the dear old friends and school companions of the 
deceased, all with silver hair, clad in the garments 
of sorrow; thencame the Academie Liedertafel ; stu- 
dents; the faculty of the University ; Stuttgart Par- 
lament ; court and county oflicers , teachers of official 
institutions; Citizens’ Associations of Stnttgart; 
Citizens’ Guard; Citizens’ Collegiates of Tiibingen ; 
mnsic ; depatations of the various Singers’ Unions ; 
Tiibingen “ Gesangverein” ; citizens of | Stuttgart 
and Tiibingen; general participators and mourning 
deputations from various states and cities ; Turners’ 
and Shooters’ socicties ; firemen. 

The imposing appearance of the flower-decked 
flag of the “ Schwabischen Saéngerbunde,” which, five 
years ago, first waved in festal splendor before the 
house of the poet, attracted universal attention, and, 
owing to its hallowed associations, was waved over 
the open grave. 

On reaching the “ narrow honse.” the Academie 
Liedertafel sang the first verse of the song, 

“Silently the singer sleeps. 

Whose ear has listened at the gates of other spheres.” 

Bishop Georgii of Tiibingen then followed with 
the funeral discourse, every word of which was a 
pearl, but from which (for want of space) we only 
quote the following : 


“The deathless which encircled 


poet crown, 


| his brow, he ennobled, throngh high moral worth, 
| stainless purity of life, unwavering trnth, and child- 








like piety. A true son of the people, he dedicated 
his highest powers of thought, and language, and 
life, to the cause of his Fatherland and the Right.— 
Beloved alike in palace and in hut—by princes and 
by people—no German heart but loved him; no 
German tongue but ;praised. * * * Whether 
he sang of the Alpine glories, or of the meadow’s 
peace, or in inspiring strains of the noble love for 
Fatherland and for Freedom, it was all the same.” 

While the coffin was being lowered to its last rest- 
ing place, the Academic Liedertafel sang the grand 
choral, “Christ is my Life ;’’ and the bearers of ban- 
ners waved them slowly, one after another, above 
the open grave. .Then came the countless thousands 
with noiseless tread and overflowing hearts, to cast 
last lingering looks upon the crowned coffin that hid 
forevermore from mortal sight all that was “of the 
earth, earthy” of the dear dead songster. “He is not 
dead ;’—even the little children ery, ‘Why, he 
sings.” Yes, and the nations listen. 

The oldest and dearest of the poet’s poet friends, 
his intimate companion for years, Karl Mayer, spoke 
with faltering voice the last tender farewell; the 
coffin was then covered nearly a foot in depth with 
garlands and laurel crowns, brought by private indi- 
viduals and societies. Prof. J. G. Fischer, standing 
beside the open grave, in clear and thrilling tones, 
recited the following 

ODE. 
Holy the sacred spots where the footsteps 
Of all high men have wandered: one there is 
More holy— where over their slumbering ashes 
Prayerfully gathers the Nation. 


Where the last mile-stone stands, which a great life's 
Life border marks, whereon a name is graven, 
The like of which the history of our time 

Has not one such another. 


And now to-day a great and sunlit name, 
Thou point’st thy people to the hallowed spot 
To which thy spirit led them—point’st to show 
How great the blessings of man’s well-used powers. 
e 


The Master’s benediction we accept, 
With all the thousands who have come from far 
To celebrate this great, unusual day 

O’er our immortal dead. 


A moment, and we bid our last farewell, 
And leave thee to thy slumbers, all alone; 
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Yet thy admiring people’s heart will seek, 
And find, strength by thy grave. 


Weeping maidens, to whose hearts thy harp 
Sang golden songs, will come with tearful vows, 
And pledge to live the noblepictures out 

Then hast of woman drawn. 


To you, O German sons, who swing the torch 
O’er Uhland’s grave in honor of his name, 
He calls to you, and from the goblet bids 

To Life’s first struggle — forward ! 


Children in song ! come here, come here, and learn 

What are the songs, and what the loving deeds 

Your nation deems its pearls of priceless worth — 
Come to this grave and learn ! 


Up to the banners press the reverent crowd ; 

His spirit vain their honest souls still meved : 

They come to hear how clear the bright shield rings 
Above the Patriot's grave. 


And when thou comest, thou Spirit of the Future! 

And seek’st among the names of German sons 

The first who broke theircountry’s path to glory, 
Thou wilt cry-—Lupwia Usanp ! 


“ Ludwig Uhland!” responded a resounding echo 
from the opposite hills—as if the spirit of the Ger- 
man people had thus confirmed theanswer. 

The grave was then filled, by the throwing of 
handfuls of earth upon the coffin by the thousands 
who passed by with drooping banners and strains of 
maffied music. The grave hifl was completely bur- 
ied with crowns. 

As the shadows of evening darkened, the students 
came with funeral tread, and marched solemnly in 
torchlight procession around the crowned grave. 

They afterwards repaired, together with the Uni- 
versity faculty, members of the clergy, and others, to 
one of the City Halls, where the last funeral services 
were closed, und the last chorals chanted. 

“When the good man yields his breath, 
For the good man never dies, 

Bright beyond the fields of death, 
Lo! the land of promise lies.” 





Remarks on the Rendering of the “‘Sinfo- 
nia Eroica.”* 
Continued from page 300. 

The fact of our mentioning this last point, brings 
us back to our object, properly so speaking, namely, 
the discussion of how the Third Symphony should 
be rendered. But, even#or this object, it struck us 
as necessary to show at some length how different 
was Beethoven’s treatment of the principal idea from 
the treatment of it by all preceding composers, be- 
cause no one can ever perform the Symphony prop- 
erly without a clever comprehension of the said 
mode of treatment. 

As is partly apparent from what has been said, in 
order to ensure correctness of performance, the ac- 
centuation of separate notes, by the sforzando, has 
been more extensively and characteristically employ- 
ed by Beethoven than by any previous composer. It 
is essential to pay attention to them, but they can 
hardly be overlooked, with common care, and they 
are easily executed. In the cases of fp and sfp, how- 
ever, double attention must be given, both in the 
case of the figures and in that of the sustained notes. 
For instance, as early as page 3, in the second violin 
and the violoncello :— 








—— ee 
while the first violin, tenor, and all the wind instru- 
ments have the fp upon a minim :— 
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JP 
where very often, especially in the wind instruments, 
the forte is kept up too long. Just in the same way, 
at page 16, we must allow forthe sfp in the violon- 
pe tenor, bassoons, and oboes, which frequently 
occurs, especially with the figure in the second 
part, beginning at page 20 and recurring at page 
29 :— 














Vior I. 





This figure must be played by all the instruments as 
itis played by the first violin, although the p after 
the sf'in the store and in the parts has been sometimes 
accidentally omitted. 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. Translated for 
the London Musical World by J. V. Bridgeman. 





This brings us to the difference of the sfz in forte 
and in piano passages ; its force must be determined 
by the dynamic direction for the entire period. The 
word rinforzare, whence is derived rinforzando, for 
which, at present, sforzando (from sforzare, to force) 
is always written, means to give ‘additional strength 
(Germanicé, verstirken), and is never applied to a 
series of tones, like the forte, but only to the addi- 
tional strengthening of a separate tone in the series. 
If a series of notes is to be more strongly accented, 
the direction sfz is repeated upon each note ; fre- 
quent instances of this occur in the Eroica. Asa 
rule, this strengthening process is combined with a 
certain breadth, corresponding to the accentuation of 
words or syllables marked “with emphasis” in spok- 
en language. The sfz occurs consequently séldom 
in the staccato, as, for instance, page 13 :— 





: ees 
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where, by this means, the contrast between the in- 
tended sharpness of the tones in the violins and the 
breadth of the tones in the minims of the wind in- 
struments, which are also introduced at the second 
crotchet with sfz, is intended to be marked. It thus 
becomes a mere direction for the accent. That this, 
then, must become strong, and exceptionally strong, 
is required by the forte of the entire period. 

But very different from a fortissimo of this descrip- 
tion is the strengthening of the separate tone in the 
passages to be plaved in the half strong (mezzo forte) 
piano, and especially in the pianissimo. Too strong 
an accentuation in these instances is a serious error ; 
the amount of strengthening must be regulated by 
the character of the period. Some persons will ex- 
claim, “ Everyone knows that!” Good! but how 
comes it to pass, then, that, despite this knowledge, 
we so frequently hear, at the very commencement of 
the Froica, the sfz in the tenth bar, accented upon 
the d fa flat with a degree of energy not at all in 
keeping with the character of the period, which char- 
acter, on the contrary, it completely obliterates by 
an abruptness that renders the gradually dying away 
of the sound, down to the complete piano, almost 
impossible in the space of time apportioned to a 
single bar, while the mark > immediately following 
the sfz shows plainly enough what kind of expres- 
sion is required. The free progression which Beet- 
hoven annexes in eight bars to the theme, until the 
latter occurs, at the fifteenth bar, in the highest part 
even, still piano, must not differ, in the first or second 
crescendo, or in the sforzando, from the character of 
the entire period. This character is sufficiently 
marked by the piano of the theme, as well as by its 
repetition and expression, up to bar 22, and further- 
more, by the p which is placed (bar 7) as a warning 
before the crescendo, upon the first g of the first 
violin. 

The same holds good of-all the crescendos and 
sforzandos in the middle episode, page 10 and 11 :— 
ee a 
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To the same category belongs the cresc. and sfz in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth bars of the second part 
(page 20), where both impart light and shade to the 
pianissimo of the entire passage only by a moderately 
rising tone, which directly afterwards subsides again 
into a piano. Furthermore, all s/p’s in the second 
episode (page 36 et Segg) :— 

—_— a 
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The matter becomes most apparent in softly melo- 
dic portions in the adagios; when, for instance, in 
the remainder of the theme of the funeral march of 
the Eroica the first crotchet of the sixth bar is mark- 
ed sft>, but the whole, except the pp, sotto voce, also ; 
No one, we presume, will ever take it into his head 
to change the emphasis upon a flat into an outburst 
of sound, while such an outburst, even as the forte 
in the stringed quartet shows, is quite appropriate in 
the last bar but one at the end of the march, with the 
same mark sf in the wind instruments. 

Opposed to accentuation, we find in Beethoven, as 
& new means of expression, not employed by any 
composer before him, or, at any rate, not to the same 
extent, the system of non-accentuation, the absence of 
accent, and of everything like light and shade result- 
ing from increased or diminished strength of tone.— 
This peculiar kind of execution occurs only in the 
piano and pianissimo, which are, furthermore, provid- 








ed with a warning beacon in the shape of the word 
sempre (always). - The great point, in the execution 
of such passages, is the avoiding even of a scarcely 
perceptible crescendo. 

In the first movement of the Eroica, there are only 
two passages requiring a perfectly equal, we might 
ulmost say, indifferent, style of execution, firstly, 
the eighteen bars at the conclusion of the develop- 
ment in the second part (pages 46 and 47), and, 
secondly, the sixteen bars (pages 65—68), where, 
after the fortissimo of the first two bars of the theme 
in C major, the sécond viotin takes it up pianissimo, 
until the return of, the episode in F minor. 

The scherzo, on the other hand affolds one of the 
most remarkable instances of the unaccented style of 
execution, devoid of any gradation of light and 
shade, of very long periods in continuous piano. The 
sempre pianissimo and staccato are retained, in the 
first place, for ninety-one bars, then for twenty-eight, 
and, in the repetition, for ninety-four more! 

(To be continued.) 





Henry Purcell. 


Henry Purcell, the greatest of English musicians, 
was born in Westminster, in 1658. His father and 
uncle were both gentlemen of the Chapels-Royal, but 
the former he lost when only six years of age. He 
was entered as one of the children of the Royal 
Chapels, Captain Cook being then master, and fin- 
ished his musical education under Dr. Blow, in 
whose praise it is monumentally recorded that he was 
“ Master to the famons Mr. Henry Purcell.” While 
yet a hoy in the royal choir, he composed more than 
one anthem that was thought biasng of performance. 

In 1676, at the age of eighteen, he was appointed 
organist of Westminster Abbey, and the following 
year produced the music of “ Dido and /Eneas,” an 
opera in three short acts, written by Tate, and per- 
formed at Mr. Priest’s boarding school, Chelsea, by 
young gentlewomen.” This, though now so little 
known, exhibits a vigor of genius, and a perfection 
of taste possessed by only the favored few, and in no 
other instance attained at so early a period of life. 

In 1682 he became one of the organists of the 
King’s Chapel. In 1694 he produced his grand Te 
Deum and Jubilate, which were performed at St. 
Paul’s at the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy till the 
year 1713, when Handel’s Te Deum for the peace of 
Utrecht supplanted it. 

Of Purcell’s numerous dramatic compositions, we 
shall only mention “ The Indian Queen,” produced 
in 1689; “The Tempest,” and “Dioclesian,” in 
1690; “King Arthur,” 1691; “Don Quixote,” 
1694, and “Boadicea,” 1695. All these operas were 
successful, and the music was sung almost every- 
where. They are doubtless his most elaborate com- 
positions, and are fine specimens of the English 
style. He also wrote a great number of single songs 
and duets for dramatic pieces, most, if not all of 
which appear in the Orpheus Brittantcus, a work com- 
prising nearly the whole of his secular compositions 
for one and two voices; among those are his unri- 
valled cantatas, “Mad Tom,” its companion, “ Mad 
Bess,” and “ From Rosy Bowers,” which although 
they had an immense popularity in their day, are 
probably now almost unknown. 

He also composed Ten Sonatas, very graceful and 
pleasing compositions, Lessons for the Harpsichord, 
Odes on particular occasions, a volume of quartets for 
male voices, trios for children, &c. His anthems far 
exceed in number those of any other, and would 
alone have furnished sufficient employment for a mod- 
erately active mind, and a life of average duration. 
Some of these show great thought and a profound 
knowledge of harmony, but many, we are convinced, 
were written only for temporary purposes, and never 
intended by their author to survive the day or the 
month for which they were produced. A volume 
of them was published after his death. 

Purcell died in 1695, in consequence of a severe 
cold, it is said, but it is more probable that it was 
consumption brought about by those convivial habits 
into which men of genius in his time were too fre- 
quently led by their “ friends.”” His remains were 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, where a tablet to 
his memory was placed, with an inscription on it by 
Dryden. 





Musical Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23.— We have had “ Di- 
norah,” -— and the goat; the latter personage by no 
means the attraction that one was induced to antici- 
pate by the very verbose posters of the management. 
Beyond behaving as any ojher well conducted goat 
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might be expected to deport himself upon such an 
occasion, there was nothing to call forth any extraor- 
dinary demonstrations of satisfaction with his perfor- 
mance, from the audience ; and with those to whom 
there was no assignable connection between the pres- 
ence of the goat and the opera story, the absence of 
his goatship would not, probably, have been matter 
of great complaint. 

“Dinorah” is a great work ; [?] but, it is like a fine 
picture, it must be studied to be entirely appreciated ; 
one hearing does not suffice for such a composition, 
as one glance is not enough for one of the great mas- 
terworks of Michael Angelo or Murillo. Such mu- 
sic appeals to the head as well as to the heart. We 
learn to love, as we learn to understand it.. An Ital- 
ian, fresh from the languid enjoyment of the evenly 
flowing, melancholy platitudes of Bellini or Doni- 
zetti, finds, indeed, in “ Dinorah,” much that is 
strange to him, little that he can comprekeud, and 
less that awakens a responsive sympathy in his own 
soul. He finds that this music is scarcely enjoyable 
with the little effort he is used to exert for the appre- 
ciation of the strains of his native composers. 

I do notj wonder that many of our Americans, 
though so cosmopolitan in their tastes, fail to fiud 
merit in “ Dinorah,” at a first hearing. It is rather 
a testimony to the abiding beauty of the music. I 
remember, that that New York public, which 
scarcely vouehsafed to applaud a note of this opera 
a week or so since, failed a few years before to ap- 
preciate a work of such superficial and evanescent 
beauty as ‘“La-‘Traviata ” ; and if there was no hope 
for the “ Traviata” on its first representation, what 
chance, think you, could “Dinorah” hope to stand 
upon a similar trial? But the love for such music 
grows with our acquaintance with it; it is only be, 
low a certain plane, that we need look for that con. 
tempt that is bred by familiarity. 

I am not bigot enough to deny to Mr. Verdi a 
claim to an elevated position among composers ; but 
I would respectfully refer him and the disciples of 
his school to this new opera, for the verification of 
a proposition, with the truth of which I fear they are 
uot as familiar as they ought to be; namely, that an 
unlimited expenditure of brass and bass-dram is not 
indispensable to a complete dramatic effect. Here 
is “Dinorah,” as “quiet” an opera as ever was 
written, and yet, the dramatic effects in it, of their 
kind, are unsurpassed and unsurpassable. I think 
the critic of one of our dailies rather missed it, when 
he undertonk to pronounce the finale to the 2d Acy 
“tame and commonplace.” I suppose that his ear 
has been spoiled to the degree that he was disap- 
pointed that the curtain did not fall to the almost in- 
evitable accompaniment of a pandemonial uproar of 
brass, double-bass, kettle-drum and side-drum /fortis- 
simo. Thanks to Mr. Meyerbeer, that, herein, he 
has introduced a happy reform; and may this un- 
wise critic live snfficiently long to see it. So much 
for ‘ Dinorah ” ; our appreciation of it was greatly 
enhanced by the presence of the best, if not the 
largest, orchestra, that has been brought together 
within the walls of the Academy ; but to which, in. 
deed, the public, who are supposed to enjoy the opera 
at the price of $1,50 a seat, are certainly entitled. 

To-night we have the “ Sicilian Vespers ;”’ and 
judging from the character and calbre of the artists 
who are to assist, I fear it will not be so great a suc- 
cess as was its first representation two years since, 
with Colson, Brignoli, Ferri, and Junco. 

Sterndale Bennett’s “ May Queen,” recently pub- 
lished in “‘ Dwight’s,” is in rehsarsal by the Handel 
and Haydn Society. This is not a first-class society, 
and as their performances are generally below the 
standard, it is safe to predict that this beautiful can- 
tata, by the pupil of Mendelssohn, will not receive 
that justice in their hands, that it merits. We have 


never had an association of talent for the production 
of such works, of which we might be proud ; unless 
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I may except the “ Harmonia,” now, practically, 
defunct. The “ Musics! Fund,” so happily satirized 
by a reecnt writer in Dwight, gives token, periodi- 
cally, of a torpid existence by holding annual meet- 
ings, whereat officers are elected, committees ap- 
pomted and reports read ; but what is done for Art 
thereat, let some one relate who is more competent 
than your correspondent. I will be just, however, 
and give them all they deserve, the single credit of. 
being the proprietors of a public hall, the best for 
acoustic properties in the world, say they that have 
seen and therefore know. This, to be sure, is some- 
thing in behalf of Art; for what wonld hecome of 
the music, if we could not hear it? Of which ques- 
tion ponder the deep significance, MERcurTIO. 





(From an old friend, and welcome.) 


New York, Dec. 27, 1862.—I cannot let the 
year close without giving you some little account of 
myself, and proving that I have not yet lost all in- 
terest in the Journal. Of our present musical op- 
portunities here other correspondents have kept you 
informed, and I rejoice with them at the encourage- 
ment and patronage with which Mr. Anschiitz’s en- 
terprise of German opera has met. Again and 
again have I heard it said by those who heretofore 
wasted all their enthusiasm upon Italian music :— 
“Oh, I like the German opera so much better than 
the Italian—there is so much less pretension about it, 
and then the music is so much more to the heart ”— 
orthe like. And is it not a triumph that just 
“Fidelio” which has been denounced as heavy, incom- 
prehensible, devoid of melody, etc., should have 
drawn the fullest houses, and had altogether the most 
success? I regret to say that the opera will close 
ere long, the troupe having accepted a favorable en- 
gagement in Philadelphia. 

In these sad, cloudy days, music, to those who 
love it, is a trne comfort and solace, and never have 
I felt this more than at Mason and Thomas's first 
Soirée last Tuesday. A Quartet of Beethoven, 
Quintets of Hummel and Mozart, and two or three 
of Schumann’s lovely Fantasie Stiicke, (among them 
the mysterious “ Warum ?”’) were so finely interpret- 
ed that the listener could enjoy their beauties without 
alloy, and be wonderfully cheered by what he heard. 

During my six months stay in Europe the past 
summer, I had, owing to the season, comparatively 
few opportunities of hearing music. In Berlin the 
opera was closed, and not many concerts were given, 
except those, ever fresh and enjoyable, of Liebig.— 
Let me cite to you one of his programmes, and ask 
you gvhether we can ever hope to listen to a similar 
one here. The concert was at Sommer’s Saloon, 
July 16th, and the following pieces were played :— 
Mozart’s Overture to Belmont and Constance, Chorus 
from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, Haydn’s Symphony 
in C, No. 13, Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
Overture to Cherubini’s Les deux Journées, “Adelaide” 
and the Overture to ‘‘Oberon,” besides Mendelssohn’s 
“Frithlingslied” and an Adagio from one of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonatas, as extra pieces. A concert by the 
“‘Domchor” was a great enjoyment,. as was also, in 
a different way, a festival of Stern’s Singing 
Society. This was given at Treptow, a pretty vil- 
lage on the banks of the Spree four or five miles 
from Berlin. It was, in a measure, private, the 
tickets not being for sale, but distributed by the mem- 
bers to their friends ; neverthcless, as there are many 
members, it was a very large gathering. Table by 
table was set in the town and under the trees of a 
large: coffee-garden, and at these sat the youth and 
beauty and fashion of Berlin, the ladies enlivening 
the picture with their gay, light summer dresses, and 
the flower gardens attached to their bonnets. A 
dozen short pieces were down on the programme, and 
were excellently sung by the Society, but the best 
part of the entertainment occurred in the intermis- 
sion, when a select chorus went out upon the river 








in two large gondolas, and there, floating about, and 
surrounded by innumerable smaller crafts of all 
shapes and kinds, sang half a dozen of the sweetest 
“Volkslieder” or melodies of like character. It was 
a charming pictare—the boats upon the water, the 
crowds upon both shores, the pretty landscape sur- 
rounding it all—a picture which is not easily forgot- 
ten. 

There were a number of Americans studying 
music in Berlin, to one of whom (who I hope has 
not forgotten the Invaliden Park, and the pleasant 
musical hours in the Louisen Strasse) I was indebt- 
ed for the pleasure of meeting Dr. Haupt, whose 
pupil he was, and hearing him play on his organ in 
the Parochial Kirche. To afew Americans assem- 
bled for the occasion, Dr. H. played a Toccata of 
Bach, in F, an Andante and Allegretto of Mendels- 
sohn, an Andante of Mozart, and a couple of very 
brilliant and difficult compositions of Thiele. I have 
hardly ever heard such organ-playing. Dr. Haupt 
spoke with enthusiasm and pride of our countryman, 
Mr. Paine, who had studied with him, and I consid- 
ered tt no small compliment to my friend W., his 
above-mentioned pupil, when he said he hoped to 
make a second Paine of him. 

In Halle I was fortunate enough to hear ‘Paradise 
and the Peri” admirably sung by the “Sing-Akade_ 
mie” under the direction of Rob. Franz. Although all | 
even the solo-singers, were dilettanti, the performance 
was most satisfactory, and spoke volumes for Dr. 
Franz’s powers as capelmeister, in which capacify he 
is also very popular. He is still absorbed in Bach, 
rather, I am sorry tosay, to the exclusion of other 
work, so that we can hardly hope for more of his 
beautifuls ongs very soon. 

A few days at Munich were rendered most agree- 
able by an accidental meeting with our friend the 
“Diarist,” whom I found, Iam happy to say, in mach 
better health than formerly, and in good spirits. His 
work progresses, surely, though slowly, and he is 
beginning, I think, to see theend. To give you an 
idea of opera novelties in Munich, I need only tell 
you that on the four opera nights of two successive 
weeks, were given Figaro, Don Giovanni, Fidelio, 
and Freyschiittz and this is the usual style of the 
repertoire in that city. Figaro and Fidelio, Ihad the 
pleasure of hparing—and enjoyed them exceedingly 
Withont any one part being rendered in an extraordi- 
nary way, all were so equal, extremely well balanced, 
and the orchestral chorus so excellent, that the 
whole was perfect. 

With this closes my list of musical opportunities 
enjoyed in Germany, and I have at least the satisfac- 
tion that if they were not many, they were yet of the 
best§kind. 
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Music IN THIS NumBeR.—-Continuation of Handel’s *‘Mes- 
siah.”’ 





Concert Record. 

The week from Christmas to New Year has 
been a very musical one with us, as well in con- 
cert halls as churches. Not less than six concerts 
may we enumerate, and we are not sure that we 
have not forgotten one or more. We note them 
in their order of occurrence. 





Wepnespay AFTERNOON (Dec. 24).—The 
audience of the Orchestral Union was not so 
large as might have been expected, for every- 
body almost, that pleasant afternoon, was an 
atom in the crowd that poured through the 
streets and eddied into all the shops where 
Christmas gifts were sold; never before had the 
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venders thereof snch a haul. But there were 
some hundreds of people to hear Haydn's Kinder- 
Sinfonie, and enjoy the way in which penny 
trumpets, whistles and toy-drums were worked 
up into the classical forms of the Allegro, An- 
dante and Finale. A quaint, old fashioned, 
rather meagre thing it is, yet with pleasant 
graceful melodles. The overture to Die Felsen- 
miihle, and the usual lighter variety filled out the 
programme. 


“Saturpay Popu.ar.”— The Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club had a somewhat better audience 
on Saturday evening. Two good classical pieces 
occupied the middle of the programme. Schu- 
bert’s Octet revealed new beauties on a second 
hearing ; itis a rich, delicious piece of instru- 
mentation, abounding in happy inspirations, al- 
though not as a whole to be ranked among his 
greatest works; here and there you are too con- 
scious of its length; but it is genuine stuff, and 
no true lover of music could fail to be interested 
in it. It was followed by Beethoven’s Ro- 
manza in G, for violin, played most acceptably 
by Mr. MetseL. The overture was Herold’s to 
Le Pré au Clercs. There were solos on the flute, 
by Mr. GorrtnG, on the clarinet by Mr. Ryan, 
and on the ’Cello, by Wutr Frits; and Miss 
GILsoN sang some ballads in a_ pleasant voice 
and manner. A _ Polonaise, chorus, &c., from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ North Star” closed the concert. 





_ On the same evening Grtmore’s Promenade 
Concerts wound up with a Benefit for that enter- 
prising manager and leader, at which Mme. ANNA 
Bisnop made her reappearance after years of 
travel and adventure. Her voice is of course 
not allit once was, but the talent and the culture 
remain, and we are told she executed some of 
her old pieces wonderfully well. 


CuristMas OrATORIO.—On Sunday evening 
the Boston Music Hall was crammed to hear the 
annual performance of the “ Messiah” by the 
Handel and Haydn Society. The performance 
on the whole was a very fair one ; several of the 
choruses indeed never went better. The chorus 
was very large in numbers, but by no means well 
balanced ; the Contraltos being few and feeble 
in comparison with other parts; while the So- 
pranos, spreading over an uncommonly large 
space to the eye, emitted much of the time no 
more volume of sound than would have proceeded 
from one third of their number of effective 
singers. Tenors and Basses therefore seemed too 
powerful. The orchestral parts were mostly ex- 
cellent. 

The great soprano solos: “ There were Shep- 
herds,” “ Rejoice greatly,” and “ I know that my 
Redeemer,” were rendered by Mrs. Lona, who 
never sang better, being in good voice, while in 
truth of feeling and conception, and matured 
style and finish she has still been gaining. The 
other soprano airs: “ He shall feed his flocks,” 
“ But thou didst not leave,” ‘“ How beautiful,” 
&c., were given with a clear, fine voice, in some 
respects creditably, by Miss GiLson ; but a cer- 


tain “stage fright” never seemed to leave her, 


which accounts doubtless for her often singing out 
of tune. 

“QO thou that tellest,” “He shall feed his flock,” 
and “He was despised” were sung by Miss 
Annie L. Cary, heretofore a stranger to .so 
large a stage, who hasa large and rich contralto, 





with considerable execution. There was much 
that*is creditable in her effort, but the chief 
fault was a general heaviness and lifelessness 
of style. It did not seem as if the soul was fairly 
in it. Perhaps this was timidity, and future 
hearings may remove the impression. 

Mr. Wm. Castle, the new tenor from New 
York, made certainly a very good impression ; 
few would suspect that he was singing this Ora- 
torio for the first time. His voice, a pure, sweet 
tenor, has power and endurance enough tor the 
important work he had to do; and, although his 
experience in such music is not great, yet for the 
most part he managed it with such skill and 
judgment as to give fair expression and effect to 
the recitatives and airs entrusted to him. Some 
slight defects will disappear with culture. “ Com- 
fort ye” and “Every valley,” gave excellent assur- 
ance; and the truthful expression, tone, accent, 
phrasing, with which he delivered the pathetic 
music of ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart” 
really surprised us.—although of course it is ca- 
pable of yet deeper feeling and finer conception, 
the perfection whereof the most gifted singer 
still approaches through a lifetime. The difficult 
and trying air: “ Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron” requires a singer with the force and 
mastery of Sims Reeves for the rendering of its 
tough, energetic rhythm, and such positive and 
nervous accent as shall make those roulades tell. 
Reeves, whom yqu might hear for weeks in 
smaller concerts and think him only the most ex- 
quisite of sweet, sentimental singers, shows him- 
self a giant when he is challenged by such pas- 
sages. It wasthe only piece in which Mr. Castle 
can be said to have failed; but he did so much 
well, and he has life before him ! 

Mr. Rupotrason, (Rudolphsen it is properly, 
we believe, for he is a Dane by birth), delivered 
the principal bass songs with a powerful, telling, 
well sustained voice, and very good effect. 

The audience appeared much edified by this 
rendering of the ‘“ Messiah,” and we trust the 
Handel and Haydn Society, true to its honorable 
traditions, has other noble things in store for us 
this winter. God grant that it may soon have 
occasion to sing for all of us another “* Hymn of 
Praise ” and Victory Te Deum ! 





On Monday evening there were two amateur 
concerts, classical in character, and each with 
overflowing halls by invitation among friends. 

The first was at Chickering’s, given by twenty- 
eight or thirty ladies and gentlemen composing 
the Singing Club, who have been practising good 
music for two seasons under the direction of Mr. 
James C. D. Parker, and who sang Gade’s 
“Comala” on a similar occasion last year with so 
much acceptance. This time the voices were all 
fresh and telling and well balanced, with that 
peculiar charm which general culture lends to 
singing which lacks not the other requisites, vocal 
and technical ; and their blended effect. in plain 
full harmony, their nice light and shade, precision 
of accent, and prompt taking up of imitative 
passages, &c., did them great credit. 

The first piece was a noble Choral by Bach, a 
“ Prayer for Peace,” which sounded solemnly and 
grandly. Then came a well connected series of 
pieces from the second part of “ Elijah,” in which 
the solos of tenor and bass (Elijah,) were finely 


rendered by Mr. LANGMArD and Mr. THomas 
Bat; the Angel Trio by three beautiful voices, 
doing it great justice ; the angel sentences by a 





petite, bright young soprano; and the Contralto 
air: “ O rest in the Lord,” by a young lady who 
sang with such rich voice (slightly too tremu- 
lous), earnestness and true feeling, that the 
audience were delighted. The choruses: “ He 
watching over Israel,” ‘‘ He that shall endure to 
the end,” and the thrilling one: “ Behold! God 
the Lord passed by!” (about the wind, the 
earthquake, the fire, and the still, small voice), 
needed only orchestral accompaniment to make 
them quite effective. As it was, for that room 
and number of singers, Mr. Parker’s piano-forte 
accompaniment was truly to the purpose. 

Next came two four-part songs: “ OQ fly with 
me.” by Boie, and “ Hunter’s Song” by Schu- 
mann—both beautiful, the latter difficult,—which 
went well unaccompanied, Then the tenor aria 
from St. Paul: “ Be thou faithful unto death,” 
expressively rendered by Mr. Langmaid; and 
two more part-songs. The first : “* The world’s 
wanderers.” a serious and musician-like compo- 
sition by Mr. Parker, made a very favorable im- 
pression. The other was the light and buoyant 
“Love in spring-time,” by Hauptmann, which 
quite bewitched the listeners and had to be re- 
peated. 

After an intermission, Mendelssohn's Forty-sec- 
ond Psalm (“ As the hart pants”), for solos and 
chorus, was sung entire and with beautiful effect. 
The young lady entrusted with the soprano solos 
made remarkably good use of them, and the 
gentlemen who joined their voices with her in 
the Quintet; ‘The Lord hath commanded,” 
came in for a good share of praise. 





The other Amateur Concert last Monday 
evening was that of the Mozart CiuB (Or- 
chestra), at Mercantile Hall, which was also 
crowded and enjoyed. Its programme we have 
not before us; we only remember the “ Fidelio” 
overture—a considerable undertaking for ama- 
teurs; and of course there was a Symphony, and 
other good selections. Mr. CarL ZERRAHN 
conducted. 





To these we should add the “ GRAND JUBILEE 
Concert,” in the Music Hall; but we print 
while it is going on; with what success we will 
report next week. 


Concerts at Hand. 


Tris EvENING, at the Melodeon, the seventh, and 
we are sorry to say the /ast (!) “ Saturday Popular 
Concert ” of the Quintette Club takes place. 





OrcuestraL Unton.—The Afternoon Concerts 
will be resumed next Wednesday, in the Music 
Hall, at 3, P. M. 

MENDELSSOHN QuinTeETTE CiuB.—The fourth 
regular subscription Concert will take place next 
Thursday evening (Jan. 8), at Chickering’s Hall.— 
Beethoven’s great C sharp minor Quartet will be 
played for the second time, and the Club will have 
the assistance of Mr. HerMANN Daum as pianist, 
who will take part in a charming Trio (with clarinet) 
by Mozart. 

PuttHarmMonic Concerts.—Best news of all, 
Mr. ZeRRAHN announces the first of his annual 
feasts of symphony and other fine orchestral music 
for Saturday evening, Jan. 10, at the Boston Mausie 
Hall. The series will consist of six concerts.— 
Doubtless one of the matchless Beethoven Sym- 
phonies will figure in the first programme, but as 
yet we have not heard how it is made up. These 
are our opportunities, O classical music lovers ! let 
us not neglect them and run the risk of forfeiting 
them hereafter. 





~~ oe — 
Berlin. 

“ Vale,” the lively correspondent of the London 
Musical World, writes, among other things, in the 
last received number of that journal : 

I may as well commence by giving you a list of 
the principle operas performed at the Royal Opera- 
house since I last wrote. They are: Titus, Die 
Zauberflite, Iphigenie in Tauris, Il Trovatore, La 
Muette de Portici and Der Freischiitz. In the first two 
works Mad. Koster sang, for the last time, the parts 


of Vitellia and Iphigenia. 
It is a melancholy thing to have to part with a 
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favorite artist, particularly if that artist happens to 
be a lady, still in the enjoyment of all her powers, as 
is the case with Mad. Késter. Without going into a 
detailed account ‘of her rendering of the two char- 
acters in question, which would be unnecessary, see- 
ing how often I have spoken of it, I may state that 
she sang and acted charmingly. Not a point was 
missed, and the audience testified their delight by the 
happiest applause and recalls before the curtain.— 
Mad. Koster was well supported, in Titus, by Malle. 
De Ahna, as Sextus. This young lady’ con- 
tinues to improve steadily in public estimation. She 
has made great progress since she has been a mem- 
ber of the establishment, and her name in the bills of 
the day always adds strength to any cast. The only 
thing in which she is deficient is dramatic force.— 
This, however, I make no doubt, she will acquire.— 
“Where there’s a will there isa way.” The proverh 
is good, because, in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, trae. I think Madlle. De 
Ahna possesses the “ will;” consequently I do not 
despair of her finding out the “way.” 

In Glack’s Iphigenia in Tauris, Herr Worowosky 
sang for the first time, the part of Orestes. His task, 
as you, and all other persons well up in their Gluck 
are aware, was no easy one, but Jhe performed it to 


the gratification of the audience, critics included.— | 


Time and practice will, of course, impart to his im- 
personation more finish and smoothness, but, even as 
it is, it is a very creditable display, both vocally and 
dramatically. The characters of Thoas and Pylades 
were sustained by Herren Betz and Kriiger, respec- 
tively. Both these gentlemen were highly effective 
auxiliaries. 

In the Die Zauberflite, Mad. Beringer appeared as 
the Queen of Night. You have already heard my 
opinion of the lady. This was, I believe, her last 
appearance. Gallantry suggests that I should say 
no more. But criticism, conscientious and unbend- 
ing, insists on my not listening to the voice of the 
charmer. I am compelled, therefore, to state that 
althongh Mad. Beringer got throngh the part much 
better than could have been expected from her for- 
mer efforts, her absence from the boards of the 
Konigliche Opernhaus will entail no irreparable in- 
jury on that establishment. The other principal 
parts in the opera were thus cast: Pamina, Mad. 
Harriers-Wippern ; Papageno, Herr Krause ; Saras- 
tro, Herr Fricke ; Sprecher, Herr Bost: and Mono- 
statos, Herr Basse. The chorus was good—as it 
ought to be ina classical work like Die Zanherfléte, 
though, I am sorry to say, snch is not always the 
case—and the band went admirably. 

In Verdi’s Trovatore, Mdlle. Lucca made her re- 
appearance, after a temporary absence, necessitated 
by an affection of the throat. ©The house was very 
fall, and Malle. Lucca was received with rapturous 
applause, accompanied by an avalanche of bouquets 
and wreaths. She gave the part of Leonore with as 
much effect as ever. Mdlle Mik. was the Azuana; 
Herr Formes, Manrico; and Herr Betz, the Count 
de Luna. 

Signora Trebelli has proved a great attraction at 
Kroll’s Theatre, which has been crammed every 
night she has sung. The other evening she gave for 
the first time. the waltz from M. Gounod’s Fuusf, and 
the two airs of Cherubini from Le Nozze di Figaro. 
In order to afford the admirers of the fair and accom- 
plished artist an opportanity of hearing her in 
opera, Herr Merelli, the impresario, telegraphed 
somewhere or other, Heaven knows where, for an 
Italian operatic company, as cooly as an English 
gentleman would telegraph to Footman and Mason’s 
fora hamper to take to the races, and the company 
was forwarded with praiseworthy punctuality. I 
cannot say whether it was ticketed “with care.” At 
any rate it was delivered at Kroll’s Theatre safe and 
sound, The first three performances consisted of J/ 
Barbiere (twice). and selections from 1/ Trovatore.— 
As Rosina and Azucena, Signora Trebelli created as 
great an impression as ever, and was enthusiastically 
applauded, encored, recalled and be-bouqueted. The 
artists by whom she was supported were nothing out 
of the common. Indeed, they were rather in it than 
otherwise. But then what can you expect from the 
members of a company sent by rail, in obedience to 
a telegraphic notice, “at the shortest notice,” like a 
midshipman’s outfit, or an extra supply of provisions 
to,Mr. Strange’s department at the Crystal Palace, 
when there happens to be an unexpected influx of 
diners! The tenor, Sig. Daniele, has bat a poor 
voice, no more able to fil! so large a house than the 
Living Skeleton of years gone by conld have filled 
the costame of Stephen Kemble as Falstaff. The 


voice of the baritone, Signor Zacchi, is no 
longer remarkable for its freshness. Voices will 
wenr out. Signor Campsna, who played Basilio, 


does not boast of a fresher voice than Signor Zacchi. 
Signor Mazzeti (Basilio), on the other hand, was 


which being translated, signifies Fraulein Lowenstien, 
who, imitating the example set by several celebrities, 
including Luther’s friend Melancthon, and a host of 
other celebrities on the world’s stage, has thought fit 
to metamorphose her original name, and disguise it 
in aforeign garb. To be consistent, she should en- 
title herself Mdlle. Pierre de Lion, if she sang in 
French opera, and Miss Lionstone, if she ever treads 
the English stage. As however she will probably do 
neither, the suggestion is perhaps superfluous. 

Herr von Biilow, the Champion of the Future, the 
Disciple ef Herr Richard Wagner—the prophet of 
that division of time—and the Son-in-law of Liszt, 
has begun his annual jseries of Soirées of Ancient 
and Modern Pianoforte Music. The first concert 
opened with a posthumous sonata in A major, by 
Franz Schubert. I cannot say it proved extraordt- 
narily acceptable to the audience. The first two 
movements are terribly spun out, while the melody 
and rhymical motives of the finale are weak and in- 
significant, the Scherzo, however, is fresh and fall of 
piquant pianoforte effects, which elicited a considera- 
ble amount of applause. The next piece was 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E major, this was followed by 
the same composer’s Grand Polonaise in F sharp 
minor. Then came the parts of an unfinished suite 
| for the piano, by Mozart, and published under the 
title of “Overture in Handel’s style,” and then Beet- 

hoven’s F major Sonata, Op. 54. After this we had 
a Barcarole in G major, and another piece entitled 
“Le Bal,” by A. Rubenstein. The great feature of 
the evening, however, was Dr. Franz Liszt’s “Don 
Juan Fantasia.” All the pieces in the programme 
were performed by Herr H. von Biilow without the 
aid of a printed book, or MS. This speakes vol- 
umes in favor of his—memory. ° 

Another gentleman who plays from memory is 
Herr Hasert. He, also, gave a concert lately in the 
Englisches Haus. It was but poorly attended. The 
principal pieces in the programme was Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B flat major, which Herr Hasert perform- 
ed with a tolerable amount of manual dexterity, 
though he did not display much energy or a very 
profound appreciation of the work of the great mas- 
ter. . 
From Schubert’s “ comedietta interspersed with 
music”—as I suppose the word ‘“ Singspiel” must be 
rendered into English—Die Verschworenen has been 
performed, with gratifying success, by Krigar’s Ge- 
sangeverein. The execution reflected great credit 
both on the conductor and the executants. 

P.S. Mad. Koster has appeared in Spohr’s 
Vastalin, as Julia, for the last time, and in Gluck’s 
Armida, as the heroine, for the last time but one.— 
After what T have said, so often about her rendering 
of these two characters, I need only observe, on the 
present occasion, that she sang and plaved admirably 
to a most appreciative audience. The other charac- 
ters were well supported by Malle. de Ahna, Herren, 
Formes, Fricke and Krause, in the former opera ; by 
Mad. Harriers-Wippern, Mdlle. de Ahna, Herren 
Pfister, Betz, Kriiger, Fricke, and Krause, in the 
latter.—We have had another unsuccessful attempt 
on the part of a fair aspirant for public favor. Mad. 
Moser appeared as.Queen of the Night in Die 
Zauberfldite, and failed dismally. Really the man- 
agement ought to be hauled over the coals forthe 
many incapables they have lately introduced to their 
patrons—Spontini’s Nurmahal, thanks to the splen- 
did manner in which it is put upon the stage, drew a 
good house the other evening, as in fact it always 
does. I congratulate the scene-painter, costumier and 
master-carpenter. While on the subject of Royal 
Establishments, I may mention that Mad. Jachmann 
Wagner has been engaged at the Theatre Royal.— 
She is to receive, so, at ‘least, report says, and I do 
not doubt it, an annual salary of 4000 thalers, and 
10 thalers feur, or as we call it here, “ Spielgeld,” 
besides being allowed a holiday of three months.— 
“Very tidy,” as Robson remarks in The Wandering 
Minstrel. See what it is to be a great favorite with— 
the powers that be! Before entering upon her en- 
gagemert, she intends “‘starring” it in the provinces. 
What as, I wonder; as a singer, or a newly fledged 
tragediennie *— Mad. Ines Fabri, a German lady, who, 
| I am told, has made a great hit in America, is to ap- 
pear next week at the Royal Opera house. I trust 
she will not prove to be another incapable. 

Herren Papendick, Spohr and Koch gave the first 
of their series of concerts last week in the Englisches 
Haus. The concert was not very well attended.— 
The programme contained, among other pieces, a 
Trio in A major, by Kiel; a Sonata, for piano and 
violoncello, by Rubinstein, and a trio in C minor, 
by Mendelssohn. A concert has also been given by 
Signor Angelo Bartelloni, a violinist. The room 
was well filled, but I cannot say I was greatly im- 
| pressed by the Signor’s playing. 








very good. The Leonora was Signora Leonpietra, | 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


J. HW. Goodwin. 


Quartette. Male Voices. 
J. H. Goodwin. 25 


The Picket Guard. Song. 
The Picket Guard. 


Tn this song or quartette are graphically described 
the lonely walk of a picket-guard on the forest cov- 
ered banks of the Potomac. We see the clear moon- 
light, the forest glade, the tents of the sleeping army. 
View the soldier’s emotion while thinking of the wife : 
and children at home, and are startled by sudden 1 
flash of the foeman’s rifle, and the fall of the sentinel. 3 
A composition of great power. 


German and English words. 
Gumbert. 


-Come pretty Birds. 

35 
A very sweet German Song. Try it. 

Make your home beautiful. Song. H. S. Perkins. 25 

Noticed last week. Very pretty. 


Song and 
S. C. Foster. 2 


The merry, merry month of May. 
Chorus. 


uo 


Probably Mr. Foster finds it impossible to write a 
poor song. If heshould attemptit, he would be likely 
to fail,—as he has in this song. That is, it is just the 
reverse of poor and dull. 


Instrumental Music. 


Nocturne for Piano. 
Lizzie M. Harvey. 


The Feast of Roses. 
7 


i) 


This pretty nocturne will probably bea favorite 
with teachers and pupils. It is of medium difficulty, 
with a graceful melody, quite bright and cheerful, 
and fits easily to the fingers. One of the first pub- 
lished compositions of the authoress, but of great 
promise. 


C. D’ Albert. 


A collection of very pretty national and other airs, 
labelled, The Turks, Greeks, French, &c., in memory 
of the nationalities that attended the great exhibi- 
tion. Mostly very easy, with a few little variations a 
degree harder. 


The International Quadrille. 








Brinley Richards. 


Another fine piece by this favorite composer. One 
wonld suppose that all the variations possible on the 
above air had been written. But Mr. Richards seems 
to have succeeded in bringing out a new set, and al- 
most every one good. Of medium dicfiiulty. 


God save the Queen. 


Books. 


Tue Sitver Cuorp: A companion to the 
“Home Circle.” 
A collection of favorite Songs, Ballads, 
Dnetts and Quartetts, with Piano accompani- 
ment. $2.00 


Sheet music although not costing much by the 
single sheet, is expensive in the aggregate. The songs 
which appear between the covers of the Silver Chord, 
would cost, probably, Twenty Dollars if purchased 





one by one. The music is of a sterling quality con- 
taining much that is new, and a number of acknowl- 
edged favorites. e 

pie Rw oe 


Mosic sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense beirg 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent pe 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousan 
| miles; beyond that it is double. 





























